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From the West Chester Republican. that of the kind giver, in suitable terms: in this, how- 
' : : 
| ever, we shall be entirely governed hy your will. 


GEN. WAYNE’S TELESCOPE. With perfect respect, we subscribe ourselves, 


— WILLIAM DARLINGTON, 
We notice with pleasure, that a valuable reflecting ISAAC DARLINGTON, 


Telescope, the property of the late distinguished Ma- ROBT. B, DODSON, 
jor Gen. Axtaony Warsz, has recently been present- | West Chester, Sept. 17, 1831. Committee. 
ed by his son the Hon. Isaac Warne, to the Cabinet of 
Natural Science of Chester county. Ccl. Wayne hay- Waynesborough Farm, Sept. 25, 1851. 
ing intimated his desire of presenting the above instru-| Grxriremex+-Your address of the 17th inst. I yester- 
ment to some public institution in the native country of | day had the honor to receive. 
his illustrious father, the following correspondence took | Every relique of the late Major Gen. Wayne has 
place between him and a committee appointed for that | been, and ever will be, very precious in my estimation. 
purpose on the part of the Chester County Cabinet. The Telescope, which I shall, speedily, have the plea- 
-- | sure to transmit, is not among the least of the highly 
Hon. Isaac Warne: , prized mementos of the General; and what stronger 
Dear Sir—Some of the members of the ‘‘Cabinet of | proof could | offer for the sincerity of this assertion, 
Natural Science, of Chester county,” have more than | than the transfer of that instrument to the ‘*Cabinet of 
once heard it kindly as well as particularly intimated | Natural Science,” loc.ted in the beautiful borough of 
by you, that you desired to bestow upon some public | West Chester, so distinguished for the worth, talent, 
institution of the county of your illustrious father, the | and enterprise of its inhabitants, 
very Telescope which was his own,his used and approved| iam perfectly convinced, gentlemen, that you will 
instrument—and your partiality forthe borough of West | “thankfully receive, carefully preserve, and faithfally 
Chester, and its inhabitants emboldened the Cabinet, | transmit to posterity, the chosen and approved Teles- 
at their stated meeting on Saturday last, (the 17th,) to | cope of Gen. Wayne.” 
appoint the subscribers as a committee to correspond | I very cheerfully give my assent to your engraving 
or confer with vou on the subject. upon the Telescope the commemorative words which 
There are three incorporated literary institutions in | you have mentioned, and permit me to tender my 
West Chester, in all of which the subscribers have an | grateful acknowledgments for this additional evidence 
interest, the “*‘West Chester Academy,” ths ‘*Chester | of respect towards the General, as well as his Son. 
County Athenzum,” and the “Cabinet of Natural Sci-| I wish all possible prosperity to your literary and sci- 
ence.” . Without presuming to direct the course of | entific institution, to you, gentlemen, individually, and 
your bounty, we would respectfully say that in our | the other members of the Cabinet, each of whom I flat- 
opinion the latter institution presents considerations |ter myself, will consider me truly and sincerely his 
which we beg leave to submit. It was formed a| Friend, and obedient servant, I. WAYNE, 
few years since by the voluntary association of a few; Ww. Dariineron, 
gentlemen animated with a desire to improve them. | Isaac DaRLIxGToy, Esquires. 
selves in Natural Science, which in its wild extent em-, Rost. B. Dopsoy, 
braces the knowledge of all created things in “the | Committee of Cab’t of Nat'l Science, &e. 
earth or in the heavens,” and to collect a museum of | when 
specimens and models, and of books and illustrative in- West Chester, Nov. 24, 1831. 
struments: already is collected a valuable museum of} Dean Sin,—It becomes our grateful duty, by order 
nature in her botanical, animal and minerological pro- | of the “Chester County Cabinet of Natural Science,” to 
ducts, some very valuable books, and other articles of express to you the deep sense which is entertained, by 
curiosity and utility; and we contemplate to add to our 


n that institution, of your munificence, in presenting to 
means of knowledge, as our abilities shall warrant it, | it the valuable reflecting Telescope, heretofore, a favor- 
some other necessary aids to investigation, such as op- | ite instrument of your father, the late Major General 
tical and astronomical instruments—in this point of | Anthony Wayne. 

light we: should consider and cherish the Telescope of} Rest assured, sir, that the Chester County Cabinet 
General Wayne, not only as a relique of that great man, | will faithfully preserve a donation which will constitute, 
and shining ornament of our country, and as sacred to | at once, a memento of the distinguished services of the 
his memory, but asa highly prized addition to our | sire, and the patriotic liberal ty of the son; and we can- 
means of knowledge. not fora moment doubt, that our successors will contin- 
_ The Cabinet found their effects and donations to | ue to guard it, asa precious relique of the Hero and 
increase in interest and value so rapidly that, nearly a/| Patriot, whose name for ever adorn the annils of our 
year ago, a Charter of [Incorporation was obtained to se- | republic, and reflect a special lustre upon this, bis own 
cure perpetual succession, and the protection of their | native county of Chester. 


property: and if you should, in your kind and patriotic With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, 
disposition, think us not unworthy of your bounty, we | we have the honor to be your friends and fellow citizens, 
can only promise thankfully to receive, carefully to pre- WM. DARLINGTON, 
serve, and faithfully transmit to posterity, the choice ISAAC DARLINGTON, 
and approved Telescope of Gen. Wayne. ROBT. B. DODSON, 

We would be glad to have the liberty of engraving | Hon. Isaac Warne. Committee of C. C. C. 


upon it, the venerated name of its former owner, and| ¢ ou . 
VIL. o > \ hester cornty, Pa 
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less than one half the price of cassimeres, and are more 
durable. Cotton flannels formerly imported from Chi- 
na, at from fifty to sixty cents a yard, are now made, of 
a better quality, here, at from fifteen te twenty cents. 
Indeed we might enumerate every species of manufac- 
ture in which this material enters as a component part, 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. to show that both in the character of the article and the 
' Q | cheapness of its price, the country has been a great 
[Concluded from page 358. acne since the cnemaene of the an that beeaee 

| duced its fabrication. 

We ask the attention to another topic. Revulsions| To the cotton planters of the United States, the sys- 
in trade are unavoidable: the balance of supply and | tem has undoubtedly yielded the most decisive advanta- 
demand cannot always be regulated with precision. | ges. It has created a certain valuable market for about 
There isa tendency, growing out of the prosperous } one-fifth of her crop, and it has encouraged the con- 
commerce, to push success to an extreme which pro- | sumption of large quantities of their staple, in fabrics to 
duces reaction. To these periods of embarrassment, | which it never would have been applied, if the manu- 
of general stagnation, and severe pressure for money, | facture had not been carried on in our own country. 
the United States have been peculiarly subject. We | The establishment of cotton mills amongst us has had 
attribute this in a great measure, to our having depen- | the most visible tendency, to induce our manufacturers 
ded, in so greata degree, for our manufactures, upon | to apply cotton to uses which both the policy and the 
the nations of Europe. Importation is induced more | position of foreign manufactures, would have forever 
frequently by the necessity or hope of the manufactu- | forbidden them from adopting. This fact is conspic u- 
rer to find a market, than by actual reference to the | ously seen in the application of cotton to sail cloth,and to 
wants or means of the community, A reduction in the | all those articles of heavy clothing, in which it has late- 
prices of exports, following an excessive importation | ly been substituted for wool. It is now manufactured 
causes astate of exchange which leads to an exporta- | into carpets, blankets, cordages, twine, net work, and 
tion of specie; the moment this exportation touches that | a variety of other commodities, that may be said to be 
portion of the precious metals necessary to sustain the | exclusively of American origin. Cotton being a pro- 
money circulation, the operations of the banks become | duct of our own soil, we have naturally an interest to 
embarrassed, and distress and dismay are spread through | extend its application to new uses, above what might 
all classes of the community. be expected from other nations who are mere purcha- 

We believe that the system which furnishes a nation | sers of the article, and who are as much, if not more 
with manufactures, essential to its daily wants, from its | concerned in preserving, and promoting the use of wool 
own industry, is the best possible security against vio- and hemp, in the fabrics to which we have applied our 
lent changes in its currency—changes which paralize | cotton. 
all industry, and disturb all trade; and we thereforesub-| Let us next consider the article of Iron, and we will 
mit to the experience and judgment of the American | introduce the notice of it with a quotation from that 
people, whether the protective system is not, in this | masterly report of the first secretary of the treasury, 
particular, more advantageous to the country than that | which, forty years ago, recommended prohibitory du- 
which, after deluging our markets with foreign manu- ties, in favor of manufacturers of this article:—*for’” 
factures, draws from us, in return, not a useless commo- | says the report, ‘they are entitled to pre-eminent rank. 
dity, but the instrument by which our exchanges are None are more essential in their kinds, none so exten- 
performed, the very basis of our bank circulation, the | sive in their uses, ‘They constitute, in whole or in part, 
essential principle of commercial confidence. __| the implements or the materials, or both, of almost ev- 

Mistaken opinions in regard to the effect of the tariff ery useful occupation, Their instrumentality is every 
upon the prices of commodities used in the United | where conspicuous. It is fortunate for the United States, 
States, upon which the protective system has been that they have peculiar advantages, for deriving the full 
brought to bear, have furnished some popular ob- | benefit of this most valuable material, and they have ev- 
jections against the wisdom ofthe policy. It hasbeen ery mutive to improve it with systematic care. _ It isto 
said that the effect of aduty is necessarily to increase | be found in various parts of the United States, in great 
the price of any article upon which it is laid to the full | abundance, and of almost every quality; apd fuel, the 
amount of tax. It would be easy,to show, bya minute | chief instrument in manufacturing it, is both cheap and 
earvey of the whole field of American industry, that, | plenty.” This report, which isa treatise onfpolitical 
so far from this being true, the invariable operation of | economy, at least equal to any thing that has appeared 
the tariff has been to lower the price to the consumer | since its publication, states that the average price of 
of every article that has been successfully manufactured | iron before the revolution, was about sixty-four dollars 
under the protection. Such a survey would require | per ton, and that at the time of that report it was about 
more detail than the purpose ofthis address allows, but | eighty dollars. Soon after, it appears to have risen to 
we propose to examine the operation of the tariff upon ninety-five dollars, and in 1814, was as high as one hun- 
some of our most important staples. | dred and fifty dollars. After the ineffectual tariff of 

in the article of cotton, it is admitted. that our man- | 1818, which ruined numbers, induced by its vain pro- 
ufacture has arrived at such perfection, in the produc. | tection, to make investments in the manufacture ofiron, 
tion of the coarse fabrics, that they are not only furnish- | it rose from ninety to one hundred and five dollars per 
ed at a little more than one half of the cost which the | ton. Under the influence of the acts of 1824 and 1828, 
mported articles of the same kind bore a few years ago, | it has declined to its present prices of from seventy-five 
but they are produced as cheaply at the present time, | to eighty-five dollars per ton, and there is every reason 
as our foreigi rivals, under ail the excitements of Amer- | for the confident belief entertained, that if our own mar- 
ican competition, are able to furnish them. T hey have | ket be protected against the formidable and incessant 
had a constant and increasing demand for several years, | endeavours of the British manufacturers to control it, the 
for exportation as well as for home consumption. None | price of iron will, before long decline at from fifty to 
but the finer qualities are now imported, which are lit- | sixty dollars per ton. Such is the irrefutable proof ofall 
tle, if at all affected by the minimum duty. The price | recent experience. Cut nails, which in 1816, sold for 
of raw cotton has fallea but acent a pound within the | twelve cents per pound, are now sold for less than half 
Jast four years, whilst the price of cotton goods—of | that sum, under the permanent security of five cents per 
sheetings, for instance, of more than three yards to the | pound,*which has given our manufacturers their own 


pound—has fallen nearly four cents a yard within the | market. ‘The United States, (says Hamilton’s report 


ADDRESS OF THE 
FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Assembled in Convention at New York, Oct. 26, 1831, 


TO THE 








game period. Satinets, of wool and cotton, are made at | before mentioned) already in great measure, supply 
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themselves with nails. About one million eight hun- and fashions, may be clothed with woollen, cotton, fur, 
dred thousand pounds of nails and spikes, were import-| and leather fabrics of their own country, better and 
ed into the United States, in the course of the year | cheaper than either could have been obtained abroad, 


ending the 4th of September, 1790. A duty of two) 
certs per pound, would it is presumable, speedily put | 
an end to so considerable an importation, And it isin | 
every view proper that an end should be put to it.” | 
Bar Iron which sold at Pittsburgh in 1829, at $122, | 
sells there now at $95. Castings which were $63, are 


if the tariff had never been enacted. The greatest 
mistakes prevail in this respect; it is continually said, 
that hats, coats, boots and other articles of dress, are 
dearer here than elsewhere. Such is not the case with 
all those who are independent of foreign fashions, 
Those who enjoy superior wealth, and study superior 


now 50 perton, Such are the practical results, pro-| elegance, are at liberty to gratify their caprice, at that 
ving the operations of the tariffs onthe markets for iron. ) additional expense which such a gratification costs in 
The duty by the law of 1816, was so inadequate as to | all countries~in none more than in Great Britain, 
cause nothing but ruin to those concerned, and en- where the opulent and noble are in the habit of paying 
hancement of price to the consumer. The act of 1818 more extravagantly for French, Asiatic and other luxu- 
was some amelioration; the acts ot 1824 and 1828, which | ries, than some of our opulent citizens choose to pay, 
increased the duty, decreased the price. Hammered | in like manner, for luxuries imported from abroad. 

bar iron, under a duty of twenty-two dollars and forty, Whilst we assert that it has been the effect of the 
cents a ton, is at a lower price than when under a duty | protective system, to benefit the consumers by giving 
of nine dollars a ton, and improved in quality from five | them manufactures cheaper than they had them before, 
toten percent. by the greater care and skill which | we are willing to admit that prices have had a corres- 
more extensive investment has naturally created under) pondent fall in the same articles abroad; but this fall 
more certain protection. The efforts of the English | of price abroad has been the result of the competition of 
manufacturers to destroy the American manufacture of | American labor. It is impossible to advert to the fact, 
iron, and possess themselves of our market, have oc- | that the United States export to foreign markets, six 
casioned extensive bankruptcies amongst them in En- | times the quantity of domestic manufactures that they 
gland, and reduced the price of iron considerably be-| exported in 1820, and at present furnish incomparably 
low the cost of manufacture; insomuch that a con-/| the largest share of the home demand, without perceiy- 
vention of iron manufacturers, recently held there, re-| ing the tendency of such a competition to reduce the 
solved to reduce the quantity made, twenty per cent. | price of the same articles amongst all those nations who 


throughout the United Kingdoms. With the control of | 
our market, they would infallibly regulate both the | 
price, and the quantity of the iron in this country— | 
thirty-one establishments of which have appeared in | 
Western Pennsylvania alone, since the last tariffacts. | 

The influence of protection upun wool, while it has 
been most beneficial upon the farming states, has had 
no tendency that we are aware of, to injure the planta- 
tion states. The number of sheep in the United States, | 
is computed at about twenty millions: and their increase | 


at about five millions since the act of 1828, which gave | 
a greatimpulse to the stock. The farmers of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and other wool-grow- 
ing states, have an interest in this national property, ta- | 
ken at fifty-five cents per lb. nearly equal to the capital 
of the plantation states, in the cotton crop of this year, 
reckoning at thirty millions of dollars. There is no 
doubt that within three years to come, the farming ca- 
pital in wool, will be more valuable than the planta- 
tation capital in cotton. Without protecting duties, 
American wool would be reduced one-half in quantity 
and in price. The large flocks which now cover the 
immense and inexhaustable pastures of the United 
States, most of them more or less of the fine Spanish 
breeds, would be again slaughtered, as has been here- | 
tofore the case, for want of due protection, and this | 
great capital in fleece sacrified to that of cotton, with 
enormous loss to one interest, and with no possible ad- | 


vantage to the other. For like every thing else, wool- 
len goods have fallen from tventy to twenty-five per | 
cent, since the last tariff. The immediate effect of that | 
act, by calling a large number of additional clothiers in- | 
to active enterprise, was to cause a decline in prices, | 
ruinous to many of those before engaged in the occupa- 
tion. Under the influence of the improvement in the | 
price of wool, woollen manufacturers have rallied a gain, 
but, at least as fespects them, the charge of monopoli- 
zing prices isa cruel mockery. The advantages of the | 
tariff, in its operation upon wool, have thus far meee) 
confined almost exclusively to the farming interest; the | 
manufacturers have yet all their way to win, andthe | 
effect of that competition, which is the result of protec- | 
tion, cannot be known until it has had longer time for 
operation. 

The finest cotton and woollen manufactures are not 
much made in the United States, but we may assert 
without fear of contradiction, that nine-tenths of the | 
American people, who do not affect foreign luxuries | 





aim in supplying us. 
But we hold it te be a common error, to consider the 


/comparative cheapness of the foreign and domestic 


commodity, atest of the value of the system. Even if 
it were true, that the domestic product were not redu- 
ced in price, and were tu be procured only ata higher 
cost than the foreign, still the benefit of the system 


| would be found in the fact, that it enables the domestic 


consumer to afford the higher price for the manufac. 


ture, and thereby to furnish himself on better terms 
| than he could have done when obliged to depend upon 
| the foreign imported commodity—that, in other words, 
| the increase of price, if it has taken place, cannot be 


called a tax upon the consumer, if the same system 
which has increased the price, has also increased his 
means of paying it. That this increased ability to pay 
has occurred to a most beneficial extent, is evident in the 
invigorated condition of our agriculture in the last three 
or four years, during which period the value of the la- 
bor of the farmer, and with it the value of his land, it is 
well known, has risen some twenty orthirty per cent. 


_ This augmentation in the value of agricultural labor and 
capital, can be ascribed to no other cause, than to the 


increase of the manufacturing classes, and to the rapid 
growth of our home market under the protective sys- 
tem. During this period, there have been no wars to 


create a demand abroad for our grain, but on the con- 
| trary, all the producing nations have been exerting their 


industry to the utmost, and maintaining a rivalry against 
our own Citizens, which ,would have visited them with 
the most disasterous consequences, if they had not found 
a steady and valuable market at home. The fact, too, 
that agricultural products have risen whilst manufactur- 
ed goods have fallen, furnishes the best proofs that the 
fall of prices is to be mainly attributed to the competi. 
tion of domestic labor. 

The loudest complaints of oppression procced from 
the South, particularly from South Carulina; but that 
these complaints are not owing to the tariff acts, is un- 
questionably proved by the fact, that their public press, 
their memorials to congress, and other mediums of 
complaint, were as much burthened with them before 
those acts, as they have beensince. In the acquisition 
of the extensive and fertile territories annexed to the 
United Sates, by the purchase of Louisiana, the lands 
and property of the plantation states, could not fail to 
be depreciated by a vast accession of lands, at least as 
fertile, for all similar purposes. But it is inconceivable 
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how a steady market for at least two hundred thousand 
bales of cotton a year, liable to a fluctuation from for- 
eign influence, can be injurious to the cotton growing 
states; and, certainly, is the inhabitants of the less ex- 
uberant and more industrious latitades of the central and 
eastern states, were not, from the influence of climate, 
or some other cause, less liable to excitement, and less 
addicted to complain than their southern brethren, they 
have had much greater cause for it. 

The article of sugar is a production of the planting 
states, receiving the full benefit of the protecting sys- 
tem. Ifany application of the system operates asa tax 
on consumption, it would apply to the duty on sugar. 
It is true, the cotton planters of South Carolina will not 
acimit, that protection to the cultivation of sugar is any 
offset to their own fancied oppressions, but it is appa- 
rent that the lands and capital devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane, are so much of both withdrawn 
from the cultivation of cotton, relieving the culture from 
the effect of over production, the only evil which it has 
any reason to fear, 

The bread stuffs, lumber, and nearly all the other sta- 
ples ofall the grain growing states are excluded from 
European markets by prohibitory duties. Whilst the 
export of cotton has quadrupled, that of breadstuffs has 
diminished ina much greater ratio, with relation to the 
population of the states that produce them. If instead 
of spending their time in unavailing complaints, they 
had not conformed to circumstances, and turned their 
attention to manufactures, their grieveances would have 
been infinitely greater than any of which the southern 
stutes-have ever complained. Nothing could relieve 
the farmirg interests of the middle states, but their own 
manufactures and the manufactures of the eastern states. 
They alone supply that market which Europe denies, 
In addition to the incalculable consumption of bread- 
stuffs, by the manufacturers of the grain-growing states, 
what is equivalent to a million of barrels of their bread- 
stuffs, is imported every year into the eastern states; a 
relief, without which, the susceptibility of these states, 
would have been tried to a degree of endurance far be- 
yond that exacted from their brethren of the south. It 
cannot escape observation, that while their sufferings 
are announced in most eloquent language, and in unin. 
termitting remonstrance, yet there has been so little spe- 
cification of the supposed causes, that it is denied by 
many, among themselves, that they suffer at all. There 
is even good reason to believe, that within the last five 
years, the interest on planting capital has been more 
productive to the owner, than the interest of the same 
amount of capital employed to manufactures. 

The states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio have 
invested a capital of enormous amount, which may be 
reckoned as at least fifty millions, within the last ten 
years, in what are called internal improvements, ca- 
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in the mean time, diffuses competency and comfort 
amongst large numbeis of the laboring classes of the 
community. 

The policy of the protecting system is happily and 
amply illustrated in the growth and prosperity of the 
United States. The union teems with proofs of its wis- 
dom. All that Hamilton’s masterly report predicted of 
its benefits, has been unfolded, and its progress beyond 
the most sanguine anticipation. All the objections re- 
futed in his argument, have disappeared in experience. 
The antagonists of the system, not long since ceclared 
that it would infallibly diminish, if not destroy the re- 
venue, and compel a resort to loans and taxes, for the 
support of government—their present complaint is that 
revenue is excessive. Redundant importations, some 
year ago, imnosed the necessity of a loan; the manufac. 
turing establishments now spreading throughout the 
United States, sustain their agriculture, have revived 
their commerce, have vastly increased their coasting 
trade, and domestic exchanges, and have mainly con- 
tributed in an abundance of the precious metals; they 
are the stablest pledges of independence and permanent 
peace, anc the most accessible objects of taxation and 
productive resources in case of need. 

It was said, that high duties would demoralize the com- 
mercial character of the United States, and the evils of 
smuggling are still insisted on, and depicted in the most 
prominent colors. We know of no smuggling; nor do 
we believe that it exists toany considerable extent. It 
is true, frauds have been practised upon the revenue 
laws toa degree that demands the notice of government; 
but we are happy to have this opportunitv to bear tegti- 
mony to the high and honorable character of our mer- 
chants, and to say, that where frauds have been discov- 
ered, they have had their origin with those, who are 
alien to our clime, our laws, and all the considerations 
connected with our welfare. They are frauds that ef- 
fect, comparatively, but asmall portion of that vast 
amount of labor that owes its support to the protective 
system. 

It was affirmed, that this system would undermine 
commerce and ruin navigation, but they flourish and 
prosper beyond all expectation. It was to create a mo- 
nied aristocracy! if atistocracy be possible with our in- 
stitutions, it certainly has not found an abiding place 
amongst maaufacturers. It was to inflict a class of pau- 
pers upon our population: no such class exists among 
the industrious, It is still denounced as taxing the ma- 
ny for the benefit ot the few: but the many, with the 
power in their hands to change it, are its sturdy friends 
and supporters, proving that they, at least deem them- 
selves gainers by the system; whilst the few, on the oth 4 
er hand, never cease to tell us of the grievance of being 
subject to the majority. 

A rapid increase of population, dwellings, culture, of 


nals, rail-ways and other facilities of transportation. | the comforts of life and the value of property, wherever 
This capital depends entirely upon domestic industry | manufactures prevail, bespeak their capacity to diffuse 


for its fruits. 


It would be adead loss to four millions of | happiness and wealth. The new industry that has been 


people who have expended it, and might as well be | brought into existence, has induced the consumption of 


abandoned at once, without the protective duties of do- 
mestic industry for its returns, Foreign commerce can 
yield it little or no service; and to destroy those guards 
which secure to it the home market, would be to ren- 
der it altogether a useless expenditure. Foreign com- 
merce would in this way, lose one of its most productive 
resources. 

In our review upon the operation of the tariff, upon 
the various interests of the several states,it must never be 
lost sight of, that the one-fifth of the cotton crop which 
is consumed at home, tor which we may estimate the 
sum paid at six millions of dollars, is, in the course ofa 
very short time, worked up by manufacture, to at least 
thirty millions of dollars, which is the worth of the raw 
material wrought into the various articles produced by 
manipulation: thus one-fifth of the crop of cotton manu 
factured, becomes as valuable as the whole cotton crop, 
in the short space of six months after its purchase; and, 


| 
| 


increased amounts ofthe productions of the land, and 
has added to the prosperity of every class of agricultu- 
rists, During the last six years, under the benefit of 
protection; four hundred sugar plantations have been 
added to the three hundred previously existing in the 
state of Louisiana, which now supplies two thirds of 
the demand of the whole Union. In the mean time, 
the price has been continually falling, and there is eve- 
ry reason to believe that, within a short period, besides 
furnishing the home market, our planters will have a 
surplus for exportation. 

Our warebouses, workshops, and stores, abound with 
exce!lent and elegant wares of American fabrication, al- 
most excluding those from abroad. Silver and plated 
ware, the richest glassware, porcelain, household furni- 
ture and pleasure carriages, every article of woollen and 
cotton clothing, copper, brass, and tin wares, hard- 
wares, arms Of al] sorts, saddlery, and every thing else 
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made of leather, drugs paints, and oils, touls, utensils, 
and implements of all sorts, every kind of machinery, 
from the smallest instrument of cutlery, to a steam en- 
gine; nearly every thing that can be made of wood; 
iron, woul, cotton, glass, furs, and precious metals, 
whatever ministers to comfort, and most of the luxu- 
ries; all the substantial and ornamental means of habita- 
tion, subsistence, transportation by land and water, 
clothing and defence, are to be seen in every street, of 
every town, in every stage of process and transition, 
from the raw materials, which are abundant and excel- 
lent, to the removal of the finished articles to distant 
places of purchase. The principal commerce among 
the several states of the Union, is employed in the 
transportation of domestic manufactures, and managed 
by domestic exchanges, which have increased above all 
computation within the last few years. They ensure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
and promote the general welfare, by bonds stronger 
than any political ties; infinitely stronger than armies or 
navies. Protection to these resources is, as it were the 
providence of our political being, ever guarding the in- 
dustrious citizen, while adding to the nation’s wealth. 
Without that Providence nota laborer, nor an artizan, 
whatever his calling, but would be straitened and 
brought to ruin. Distress would be intense and univer- 
sal. Stop the loom and the plough, would work in 
vain; the ship would be unfreighted, and universal stag- 
nation would succeed to the present healthful activity 
of our land. Is there an American who would raise his 
ruthless hand against the system which prevents such 
acalamity? who would recolonize his country from an 
unnatural disgust for its own production and morbid 
preference for those of Europe? who would bow before 
the woolsack of England, but spurn the golden 
fleece of his own svil? 

Aversion to manufactures has engendered of late, 
bitter local pepiydices in parts of those states in which 
they do not flourish. Not long ago, their promotion 
was in universal favor. When the venerable survivor 
of the framers of the constitution, took the oath of fidel- 
ity to it, on commencing his illustrious presidency, the 
whole nation thought that he proved his patriotism by 
being clothed in a suit of American broad-cloth. To 
doubt the constitutionality of protecting manufactures 
was not then conceived. Even to question the policy 
of promoting them, was limited to very few. The 
statesmen and the patriots of the South, were among 
the foremost to vindicate both. 


whose benefit it was imposed, declines to cultivate the 
afticle? - 

By a special resolution of this convention, an inquiry 
was directed into the moral influence of our manufac. 
tures;—in compliance with which we feel authorized to 
say, in a word, that the imputations sometimes cast upon 
the morals of manufacturing communities, have proved, 
according to the experience of this country, to be with- 
out the slightest foundation, On the contrary, it is be- 
lieved, that the moral and religious education of those 
employed in manufactures is, at least equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of other classes of the community. 


In concluding this address, we would take occasion 
to observe, that the present posture of the affairs of the 
United States, impresses upon us the necessity of decla- 
ring what we believe to be the sentiment of the friends 
of American industry, in reference to a great question 
which must in a short time, occupy the attention of 
congress. Up to this period, the revenue of the go- 
vernment has not exceeded its wants. The debt has 
required a system of duties, that would supply at least 
ten millions of dollars every year towards its extinguish- 
ment. That debt, under the present course of liquida- 
tion, will soon cease to exist. The nation will then na- 
turally expect some deduction of duties. Participating 
in the common feeling on this subject, we cannot close 
this address, without respectfully submitting to public 
consideration, the expediency of applying that reduc- 
tion to such commodities, as are incapable of being 
brought within the scope of the protective system; hold- 
ing it, as we do, to be indispensable to the best interests 
of the American people, that thatsystem should be sus- 
tained and preserved, without diminution, in its appli- 


cation to every branch of domestic industry that may be 
benefitted by its influence. - 


Thus, fellow-citizens, we have submitted to your con- 
sideration our views of the construction upon the great 
question of protection. If it be the true one, you will 


sanction and sustain it: if it be otherwise, let it be reject- 
ed; tor the constitution is the supreme law. 


We have also, submitted our view of the true policy 

| Of this country. We have stated and urged those 
principles, on which the system of protection rests, 
which we believe to be supported by the maxims of a 
sound philosophy, the experience of mankind, and our 
own. It remains with you to determine, whether that 


| syatean of protecting your own industry, under which 


| you have long advanced, and are now prospering, shall 


The general pacification of 1815, exposed our mar- | be continued or abandoned; whether you will hold fast 


ket, to the overwhelming force of English capital and | to that which your experience has proved to be good, or 
skill, with more fearful odds than we had to contend | yield yourselves the victims of rash and untried theory. 
against in the hostilities then closed with Great Britain. | That nearly five hundred of our fellow citizens should 


The inflexibility of her restrictive system, and the ex- 
uberant resources of our country for manufactures, alone 
enable us to withstand the great influx of our fabrics, 
and constrained us to protect our market by that sys- 
tem, which has led to our present prosperity. It is the 
cotton growing states who would subvert this prosperi- 
ty, and lay us once more prostrate before the power of 
our rival? Those states, who, for the article of cotton, 
enjoyed a duty which did not merely promote, but abso- 
lutely created its culture? atax upon all other states, 
which was represented as a grievance by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the very infancy of 
our government? a tax which diverted labor and capital 
into new channels for the exclusive benefit of those 
states, at the expense of all the rest? a tax which had 
not the remotest connexion with the revenues of the 
country, but was imposed merely for protection? Is it, 
above all others, the state of South Carolina that can 
complain of a protective impost, while she enjoys a 
heavy duty-on indigo, which she has ceased to produce, 
and which, therefore, all the manufacturing states pay, 
under circumstances aggravated by the fact, that while 
they are obliged to submit to this tax on an article in- 


dispensable to their manufactures, the very state for | 


convene, from sections of the country, more than five 
hundred miles apart, to consult on these engrossing sub- 
jects, is itself an argument of the deep solicitude felt 
i by the country at large, in their discussion. To have 
separated without vindicating them, would have been a 
desertion of the trust committed tous, Their impor- 
tance, required that fulness of consideration, which an 
enlightened and reflecting people have a right to de- 
mand, It has been our study, to adhere to the utmost 
accura¢y in our statement of facts, and to exercise the 
most perfect candor in our arguments. We therefore, 
invite the strictest scrutiny to what we submit, whilst 
we are sensible that, with the advantage of more time, 
than the session of the convention has afforded, it might 
have been presented ina more finished form. Deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the subject, and the mo- 
mentous aspect of our national concerns, we trust that 
our languaze has never departed from that tone of con- 
ciliation which becomes citizens of the same country, 


differing from their brethren upon great questions of 
national policy. 


But let us bear constantly in mind, that the Union, 
| the happiness, the peace and power of our beloved 





|country depends on its domestic industry, without 
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which, these United States would cease to be an inde:! Philadelphia County. James Goodman, Daniel K. 
pendent nation. “ | Miller, Richard Peltz, Thomas J. Heston, Franklin 
Let those who acknowledge this great bond of union, | Vansant, John Felton, William Hinekle, Jacob Collar. 
Jet them never forget that ‘united we stand,and divided Bucks, Robert Ramsey, Aaron Tomlinson, Christian 

we fall,” that sugar, and iron, hemp and lead, wool and | Bartles, Daniel Boileau, 

cotton, and other productions of our diversifid soil,| Delaware. Dr. Samuel Anderson. 

elaborated by our own indefatigable industry, and pro-| Chester. Thornas Ashbridge, Arthur Andrews, Ben- 
tected by our own free government, are, in effect, the | jamin Griffith, E. F. Pennypacker. 

government that holds us together, and make us one! Monigomery. Philip Hoover, John Shearer, John E. 
people; that the home market is the palladium of home | Gross. 

itself in all its most endearing and ennobling political, Lancaster. John Lovett, John Strohm, James Mack- 
and social relations; without which we have no common ey, Michael Kaufman, James Whitehill, Thomas H. 
country, but should be reduced to the condition of dis- | Burrows. 

membered and defenceless provinces. Letittherefore,| Berks, John Wanner, John Pottieger, William High, 
be the instinct of all who acknowledge its cause as their | Henry Boyer, 

own, to stand together, like the fathers of the revolu-| Schuylkill, Samuel Huntzinger. 

tion; with no local jealousy, no impolitic preference of | ebanon. David Mitchell. 


one part of our system to another,but maintaining a uni- | Dauphin. Christian Spayd, John Fox. 

ted and inflexible adherence to the whole. | Northampton, Wayne and Pike. Thomas Fuller, Sam- 
Spontaneous Conventions like the present, originated | uel Stokes. George Kelchner, Philip Lynn. 

our glorious revolution, and our admirable constitution.| Lehigh. Peter Kneppley, John Weidar. 


May the Afmighty Power that presided over their delib-| | York. John Rankin, John R. Donnell, Andrew Flick- 
erations, and that has never yet failed to guard these | inger. ; 
United States, shed the gracious influence of his pro-; 4dams. Christian Pickring, Andrew Marshall. 


tection, upon our labors ! franklin. James Dunlop, Thomas G. McCulloh, 
WILLIAM WILKINS, of Penasylvania, President. Bedford. Benjamin Martin, George James, 
| iene eee Verh rind ainda eer Michael Concklin, Samuel McKeehan. 
. : : é erry. John Johnston. 
Groner mee of Massachusetts, 5 Presidents. Somerset and Cambria. Daniel Weyand, John Geb- 
Hezextan Nriks, of Maryland, hart. 


Ronest TiixoTson, of N. York, Northumberland. Ebenezer Greenough. 
Josuta W. Prence, of N. H. Mifflin and Juniata. Andrew Brattan, Wm, Sharon, 
‘Cuantes Parnes, of Vermont, Centre and Clearfield. Bond Valentine, John Irvine, 
Signed, also, on the part of all the members of the | Huntingdon. John Potter, Henry Beaver, 
convention—being from Maine 4, New Hampshire 20,| Lycoming, Potler and McKean. William Platt, Geo: 
Vermont 8, Massachusetts 62, Rhode Island 30, Con-| Crawford. ; 
arr S's New York 146, New Jersey 47, Pennsylva- | Columbia, Uzal Hopkins.~ _ =a 
nia 100, Delaware 7, Maryland 34, Ohio 2, Virginia 3, Luzerne. Albert G. Broadhead, Niggolas Overfield. 
District of Columbia 1.—Total 525. Union. Philip Rhule, Henry Roush¥ ® - 
: Bradford and Tioga. John Laporte, Sohn Beecher. 
Susquehanna. Almon H. Read. . 
Westmoreland. James Findley, Jacob D. Mathiot, 
Men SENATE. James Moorhead. 
Phi hia City. William Boyd, DavidS. Hassinger. | Allegheny. William Kerr, Robert T. Stewart, Jobn 
Philadelphia County. Jesse R. Burden, Joseph Taylor. | Walker, Andrew Bayne. 
Chesjer.gnd Delaware. John Kerlin, William Jackson, | Washington. William Waugh, Wallace M’ Williams, 
Monfgomery. John Matheys. | William Patterson. 
Northampton, Wayne, Lehigh and Pike. Jacob Kern, | 
Walter C. Livingston. | Armsirong. Hugh Ried. _ 
Berks and Schuylkill. Jacob Krebs, Daniel A.Bertolet.| Indiana and Jefferson. William Houston. 
Dauphin and Lebanon. Jacob Stoever. | Butler. William Purviance. 


Secretaries. ° 
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Beaver. Samuel Power, John R. Shannon. 


Lancaster. Samuel Houston, John Robinson. Mercer. Walter Oliver. 
York and Adams. Ezra Blythe, Henry Smyser. Crawford. John B. Wallace. ' 
Cumberland and Perry. Jesse Miller. Warren and Venango. John Galbraith, 


Franklin, David Fullerton. Fayette. Robert Patterson, William F,. Coplan. 
Bedford and Somerset. William Piper. Greene. Andrew Buchanan. 
Northumberland and Union. Samuel J. Packer. ° Erie, John Riddell. 
Centre, Clearfield, Lycoming, Potter and McKean. [Harrisburg Paper. 
Henry er aa ee SS ae 
Luzerne and Columbia. Jacob Drumheller. 
Bradford, Tioga and Susquehanna, Reuben Wilber. ST aaa ‘—o- oa tara ek ER 
Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata and Cambria. Thomas F reo : 
, Mr. Povtson—In answer to an inquirer in your paper 


Jackson. 
Westmoreland. John Klingensmith. 
Beaver and Butler. Moses Sullivan. 


of yesterday, I hand your the following extract from my 
| diary of the state of the weather in the month of Novem- 
Allegheny. William Hays. ber, 1829 and 30, which if you see proper to publish 


Washington. Thomas Ringland. may answer his purpose. 
Fayette and Greene. William G. Hawkins, Solomon Novempen—1829, 
G. Krepps. Early A. M, rain, 10 o’clock clear and pleasant. 
Erie, Mercer aad Crawford. Thomas S. Cunningham, | Clear, spring like. 
Armstrong, Indiana, Jefferson, Warren and Venango. * Changable, cloudy, heavy atmosphere, 
Philip Mechling. and 5 Clear and pleasant. 
Cloudy, raw and some rain. . 
Drizzle and rain till 4 P. M. then clear, 
Cold, high wind, evening calm. 
Hazy, damp. 
A. M. warm, P, M., cold. . 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Philadelphia City. Samuel B. Davis, Charles H. Kerk, | 
Joseph Hemphill, Paul S. Brown, John W. Ashmead, 
J. H. Campbell, Thomas S. Smith. 
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11 Clear and cold. 


12 Cloudy, raw and cold, snow towards evening. 1 

13 Clear and cold. 

14 Rain moderate. 2 

15 Clear, calm, very fine. 

16 Cloudy. 3 

17 Rain all day. 

18 Clear and fine. 4 

19 Clear and warm, P. M. cloudy, cool. 

20 Clouds wild, looks snowy, evening clear. rs 

21 Cloudy and changeable all day. | 6 

22 Same. - | 

23 A. M. rain, warm, oppressive, thunder, P.M. clear, 
cold and windy. 

24 Clear ard cold. . | 7 

25 Cloudy. | 

26 Rain, snow, sleet, heavy snow in the evening. | 8 

27 Clear, cold, raw. 

28 Sun shines but damp and raw. | 9 

29 and 30 Cloudy and damp. = 

1 


NovemBper—1830. 


Wind Southwardly—weather mild and hazy—some | 12 
rain before 7 o’clock, A. M.—-mild all day. 
Wind Southwardly—morning foggy—-weather quite | 
mild. 114 
Wind Southwardly-—damp and foggy early—rain | 15 
more or less during the day. 
Wind Westwardly—weather pleasant. 
Weather pleasant. 16 
Wind Westwardly—weather pleasant—damp in 
the morning only. 17 
Wind N. E.—weather mild generally—damp in the | 18 
morning early, 19 
Wind N. F.—cloudy and mild early—drizzling | 20 
rains occasionally during the day, although but / 21 
little fell—in the afternoon more unpleasant. 
9 Wind N, E.—dull weather—in the evening rain. | 22 
10 Wind N. E.-—rain more or less through the day. | 
11 Wind N. E.—mild in the morning—raw in the | 23 
afternoon—rain in the evening. 
12 Wind N.N. E.—rain more or less during the day. 
13° Wind N. E. with rain—last night wet and stormy— | 24 
heavy rains this evening. | 25 
14 Wind N. E.—rain last night and this morning— | 
weather rather mild and damp. 
15 Weather damp and mild, 
16 Wind S. E.—weather damp, mild and like spring 26 
in feel all cay. 
17 Wind Southwardly—spring feeling weather all day; | 27 
evening very damp. 28 
18 Wind Westwardly—early was damp, afterwards | 29 
pleasant and mild—evening mild. 
19 Wind Eastwardly—weather cloudy—rather mild, 30 
part of to-day. 


oN AUF ©) DO 


20 Wind Northwardly, rain in the morning—the sun | 


out a short time in the afternoon. | 
21 Wind Easterly, damp weather generally. 31 
22 Wind Eastwardly early—rain last night—this morn- 
ing mild and damp—the weather to-day has been | 
not unlike one in April, showery with the wind 
S. most of it. P 


DecemBpER—1830, 

Wind Westwardly & Northwardly—weather cloudy 
—afterwards clear and pleasant. 

Wind variable—rather pleasant—rather a damp at- 
mosphere. ' 

Wind Southwardiy~—weather mild like spring— 
pleasant. 

Wind N. W.—early in the morning milder than 
later in the day, when it became more seasonable. 

Wind weather not pleasant. 

Wind Northwestwardly blowing a gale which be- 
gan last night—snowing fast at 8 o’clock, A, M. 
the ground slightly covered at 9—rein—general- 
ly stormy. 

Wind N. W.—the coldest morning we have had 
this season—last night windy—to day at times. 
Wind N. E. weather raw—generally stormy—rain 

freezing slightly on the limbs of the trees. 

Wind variable, S. W. and W. with some rain. 

Wind N. W. weather windy; seasonable, 

Wind Westwardly, weather dull generally—it did 
not freeze much last night. 

Wind Westwarely, weather pleasant all day. 

Wind Westwardly, weather unpleasant, 9 o’clock, 
A. M.—afterwards N. E. with hail slightly falling, 

Wind N. F.—with rain. 

Wind Southwardly, with heavy rain—mild like 
spring—weather in the afternoon clear—wind 
N. W. and high. 

Wind N. W.—weather raw and unpleasant, not- 
withstanding the sun was out. 

Wind N. W.—quite a winter’s day throughout. 

Wind S, W.—weather cloudy and rain. 

Wind with rain, 

Wind N. E.—weather cloudy. 

Wind N. W.—a winters day—snow last night—re- 
mains on the ground all day. 

Wind N. W.—a very cold day—thermometer at 8 
above zero. 

Wind S. W.—weather cloudy, with the feel of 
snow, at 8 o’clock, A. M.—afterwards clear and 
seasonable. 

Wind variable—weather more moderate. 

Wind Southwardly—weather mild like spring— 
exceeding damp and foggy—a heavy gale of 
wind last night, with rain, from S. E,—the even- 
ing foggy and extremely damp. 

Wind Southwardly—weather very foggy and ex- 
ceeding damp early—mild generally. 

Wind » with rain— a wet disagreeable day. 

Wind Southwardly—weather pleasant and not cold. 

Wind S.. W.—weather more like a morning in 
April, than a winter’s one—pleasant. 

Wind the ground is a little crusted by frost 
this morning—the weather however is not cold 
7 o’clock, A. M.—the day did not prove pleasant 
as it progressed—rain in the afternoon. 

Wind S. E.—Southwardly, with heavy rain, be- 
tween 8 and9o’clock in the morning, thunder 
and lightening, although not much—a great deal 
of rain has fallen—a very high tide to-day. 














| OfNovember, 1830, my account is not so exact nor 


23 Wind E. and N. E.—early damp and mild—after- | perhaps need it be, for upon reference to my general 


wards raw and unpleasant. 


notes of that month, I find that rain was almost an every 


24 Wind N. E.—E. with rain, more or less last night day visitor, and that all the dry or pleasant weather of 


—to-day raw and unpleasant. 


the whole month would not make one week, which no 


25 Wind N. E.—E. with rain—a great deal has fallen doubt will be fresh in the mind of every one who had 


—a stormy day. 


26 Wind N. W. weather clear with a freshness in the 
air—seasonable. 


27 Wind N. W. weather very pleasant and seasonable. 

28 Wind —— weather dull—evening drizzling. 

29 ae E. with rain—a wet day—very unplea- 
sant. , 


much out door business, during that period. R. 
Saturday, Nov. 19, 1831. 


FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


LIBRARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE & SCIENCE. 

Ata meeting ofthe subscribers to the Proposals for 
the formation of a Public Library of Foreign Literature 
and Science, held at the Hall of the Philosophical So- 


30 Wind N. E, rain last night—rain this morning— | ciety on Monday, November 21, 1831. 


quite unpleasant, 


Dr, Delancey, Provost of the University of Pennnsyl!- 
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vania, was called to the Chair, and Frederick Fraley, 
appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated by the 
Chairman, the Committee which had been appointed at 
one of the primary meetings and to which had been re- 
ferred the subject of the organization of a Foreign Li- 
brary Company, submitted the annexed Report and 
Constitution as explanatory of the views of the gentle- 
men who had called this meeting, when,. on motion, it 
was 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee togeth- 
er with the Constitution, and the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in all the newspapers of this city. 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn, it will 
adjourn to meet on Monday next the 28th inst. at 4 
v’clock in the afternoon. Adjourned. 

WILLIAM H, DELANCEY, Chairmun. 

F. Fraser, Secretary. 

REPORT. 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of 
the organization ofa Foreign Library Company, respect- 
fully report— 

That after examining the Constitutions and Laws of 


other Institutions of a similar character, they have pre- | 


pared and now submit the sketch of such a plan as in 


| cessible to the public. This remark is not intended, 
\ only, or even principally to apply to the familiar works 
) of French belles lettres, which the Committee are aware 
'can generally be procured with comparative facility, 
, but to such as may be called the secondary classics, 
| with the merits of which every student is acquainted, 
and which certainly are not in this country the objects 
| of easy acquisition, The contemporary publications, 
| forming in themselves a valuable body of historical and 
| polite literature, are scarcely to be found, and when 
imported always command prices that place taem be- 
yond the reach of the generality of readers. The 
valuable scientific works, which the French press is 
daily furnishing, are equally difficult of access. By 
| meags of an association like the present, with funds ex- 
'clusively appropriated to a specific object, purchases 
{may be made to an extent far exceeding that to which 
| individuals can go, and a number of volumes soon pro- 
cured which will give the institution permanent reputa- 
tion. Not only may those of the French classics be ob- 
tained which are not now in other public institutions, 
but with the assistance of such an agent as it is presum- 
ed can easily be commanded in Europe, a supply of the 
best contemporary works can always be secured. 
The demand for Spanish books is, the Committee have 


their opinion, will meet the views of the gentlemen by | every reason to believe, daily increasing in direct pro- 


whom they were appointed, and which, they hope, 
will receive the approbation of the subscribers gener- 
ally. ‘They have avoided detail as far as possible, be- 
lieving it to be the appropriate duty of Directors here- 
after to be chosen, to make such special regulations and 
arrangements as may be neeessary. The title of the 
Company, the number, mode of election, and, of stock 
and amount of annual contribution, together with the 
terms of forfeiture, are particularly regulated by the 
Constitution which the Committee have prepared. In 


relation to these matters they have endeavored to be | 


sufficiently explicit to enable the Directors to know on 
what terms it is desirable for them to obtain from the 
proper authorities a Charter for the Company, but have 
not thonght it expedient or within the scope of their 
appointment to go further. They therefore submit the 
accompanying Constitution for adoption, and recom- 
mend that the Stockholders proceed to the election of 
a Board of Directors, whose duty it shall be, as soon as 
convenient, to obtain an Act of Incorporation. 

The Committee take this opportunity to state what 
they suppose to be the objects of the individuals who 
have promoted the plan of a Public Library of Foreign 
Literature, and to correct misapprehensions which they 
are led to believe, exist. The plan ofa Foreign Library 


portion to the difficulty of meeting it. The standard 
productions of Spanish literature, especially the poets 
and dramatists, are to be rarely met with, and always 
from their rarity command a high price. In Europe it 
is believed they can be obtained on much more reason- 
able terms. As there is comparatively little contempo- 
rary li‘erature in the Spanish language, the attention of 
| the Company will of course be principally directed to 
the acquisition of such of the classical works as they 
can obtain. There is, however, one description of con- 
| temporary works in the Spanish language which con- 
) stitute an important exception to this remark. The 
} Committee refer to the official and other publications 
| illustrative of the condition and resources of the Spen- 
|ish American republics, which are valuable in every 
| point of view, and which can only be securely preserv- 
| ed by the care of an Institution like the one now recom. 
|mended. ‘The official press of Havanna, under the be- 
| neficial patronage of the present colonial authorities, has 
recently given tothe world a series of political and his- 
torical publications, a few copies of which have reached 
this country and are of peculiar value, particularly as 
books of reference. With some qualification the same 

| remarks apply to Italian literature. 
The Committee have no means of ascertaining what 





4 


Originated in no spirit of opposition to any existing in- | is the demand for works in German, nor how far the 
stitution, but merely in the wish to supply a deficiency | want of them is supplied by Libraries already in exist- 
that had long been felt and regretted and which none ence. It is believed, however, that there are many of 
of the public Institutions of the city, from the limited | our fellow-citizens who have either acquired, or are now 
resources at their command, are able to remove. So engaged in the study of that languave who have no 
far was the idea of opposition, in the opinion of the | authorized access to the only extensive collection of 
Committee, from the minds of those with whom this de- | German works in this city, and the Committee see with 
sign originated, that the wish was, if possible, to attach | pleasure among the subscribers to the present plan, the 
the new Library to some one or other of the public | names of several individuals known to be proficient in 
collections in this city in such a way as to save expense | this department of literature, whose interests will ne- 
and promote mutual benefit. This idea of a connexion | cessarily be represented. Were no object to be altain- 
is now mentioned by the Committee, not as a part of a | ed but to enable students to become familiar with the 
matured project, but simply as an indication of the feel- | German works of criticism, particularly on the ancient 
ings and wishes of those by whom they were appointed. | classics, a project directed to that end would deserve 


It isa matter about which the Committee give no other 
opinion, than to recommend it to the consideration of 
the future Board of Directors who will be better quali- 
fied to judge of its expediency. 

It bas long been matter of general regret, as well on 
account of residents as of strangers, that no extensive 
collection of foreign books is to be found in our city, 
and it is with a view to remove this source of self re- 
proach that the present plan has been suggested. In 
French literature, the deficiency has been most sensibly 
felt, the fact being undeniable that there is not a com- 
plete collection of the French classics at this time ac- 


| the favor of the literary public. In this particular, the 
labors of the critics and historians of Germany have gain- 
ed for them unrivalled reputation. When, in addition, 
it is borne in mind that, besides the peculiar and mag- 
nificent productions of the last century, men of genius 
both in literature and science from the same portion of 
mankind are daily contributing to the stock of intellec- 
tual improvement, it forms, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, no unimportant recommendation of any design 
calculated to afford facilities of which the student is at 

present destitute. 
It has never been doubted that if a plan similar to that 
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which is now proposed, were to be submitted to the 
public, it would be successful, and the Committee avail 
themselves of this opportunity to express tlie pleasure 
with which they have perceived the generous patronage 
that has already been extended to it. A sufficiently 
large number of subscribers to put the work into opera- 
tion has been obtained without any extraordinary exer- 
tion. Itis believed that many more will connect them- 
selves with the Institution as soon as it is organized, and 
that the support which is expected will not be confined 
to mere subscriptions to the stock, but will extend to 
donations and voluntary contributions from those whe 
may be induced to feel an interest in the scheme. 

In fixing the price of the shares at thirty dollars, the 
committee have been guided by a wish to meet the 
wishes and convenience of the subscribers, so far as it 
has been in their power to consult them. A smaller 
sum than that which they have recommended would in 
their opinion be insufficient. ‘They would in conclusion 
suggest to the Directors the expediency of making the 
price of the shares payable in three equal instalments, 
ene on the first of December, one on the first of Feb- 
ruary, and the third on the first of April next. 

W. B. REED, 

ALEX. DALLAS BACHE, 

R. LA ROCHE, 
Committee, 


Constitution of the Pennsylvania Library of Foreign 
Literature and Science. 


Art. 1. This Association shall be known by the name 
and title of the Pennsylvania Library of Foreign Litera- 
ture and Science, 

Art. 2. The price of a share of stock in the Library 
shall be thirty dollars, and every person paying the 
same in the manner hereafter to be regulated by the 
Executive Board shall be entitled to the privileges of 
membership. 

Art, 3. The Officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, who shall 
also act as Treasurer, and twelve Directors, all of whom 
shall constitute an Executive Board for the management 
of the affairs of the Institution. 

Art. 4. The Executive Board shall have power to 
create and sell new shares of the stock of the Library, 
on such terms and conditions as they may from time to 
time deem expedient—shall establish regulations for 
the purchase, safe keeping and use of the books, 
appoint and remoye the Librarian and other agents of 
the Company. 

_ They shall hold stated meetings once a month, at such 
times and places as they may think proper, and have 


power to fill any vacancies that may occur among the 
officers of the Institution. 


They shail have the power to give the use of the Li- 


brary to any person not a stockholder, for any time they 
may think proper, not exceeding a year, and shall have 
power to regulate the terms on which the Librarian 
may admit strangers to the same privilege. 

They shall report their proceedings to the association 
at the stated annual meetings of the stockholders, which 
shall be held on the third Monday in November in every 
year, when the officers for the ensuing year shall be 
chosen. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to call 
special meetings of the stockholders whenever the Ex- 
ecutive Board direct, or twenty of the stockholders re- 
quest it. 

Art. 6. The annual contribution to be paid by the 
stockholders shall be three dollars a year, seule on 
the third Monday in November. 

Art. 7. The Executive Board shall have power to 
establish a system of fines and forfeitures for improper 
detention or injury of books, and for neglect to pay the 
annual contribution, provided that no share of stock 
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tributions with interest shall amount to the par value of 
the share. 

Art. 8, Any stockholder who shall in addition to the 
price of his share pay to the Treasurer the sum of Thirty 
Dollars, besides all fines and acrearages, shall be releas- 
ed‘from ali contributions during his life: and any stock- 
holder paying in addition to the price of his share the 
sum of Sixty Dollars, shall receive a Certificate exoner 
ating the said share from all further contributions for 
ever. 

Art. 9, The stock of the Association shall be trans-~ 
ferable, provided no person shall be considered as en- 
titled to the privileges of membership by assignment 
until his name be submitted to the Executive Board and 
approved by them. 

Art. 10. The Treasurer shall give bond for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties in such sum and with such 
sureties as the Executive Board may direct, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


The committee of Premiums and Exhibitions wish 
to make the following additions and corrections to their 
report of the late exhibition, published in the National 
Garette of the 31st ult. 

It was there stated that the premium on i paper 
was not strictly due; from the additional observations 
of the Judges on Stationary, which they hereto annex, 
they are pleased to have it in their power to add the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘*Premium No. 19, is due to Robert Donaldson, of 
New York, for specimen No. —, being ten reams (part 
of one hundred manufactured) of the best white vellum 
quarto post paper, which the judges report to be the 
best presented at this exhibition, and better than any 
they recollect ever seeing atany of the preceding ex- 
hibitions, and fully entitled to the premium.” : 

It was also stated by the committee that the iron 
wire, screws, &c. deposited by Hardman Philips, were 
manufactured from the ore with coke. The annexed 
letter from Mr. Philips will shew that this statement 
was incorrect. His prompt and candid denial entitles 
him to the thanks of the committee. In justice to 
themselves they deem it proper to state that his letter 
to the Actuary (accompanying his specimens) had pass- 
ed into the hands of one of the members of the sub- 
committee on iron, and was not recovered until that 
gentleman subsequently found it among his papers 
while attending the Convention in New York. They 
had taken all possible measures to ascertain the fact, 
and had received the information from a highly respect- 
able gentleman whom they believed to be Mr. Philips’ 
agent in this city. Unwilling themselves to mislead 
the public and convinced that neither Mr. Philips nor 
his friend ever had any such object in view, they take 
the earliest opportunity of correcting the error, and at 
the same time they have great pleasure in learning from 
so authentic a source as that of Mr. Philips’ letter, that 
there has actually been made within this commonwealth 
‘*about twenty tons of pig metal by means of coke as 
the only fuel.” They hope that at the 8th exhibition 
of the Institute to be beld on the 2d of October, 1832, 
the Messrs. Valentine’s will come forward to establish 
their claim to the Gold Medal of the Institute, to which 
their talents and enterprize will probably entitle them. 
By order of the Committee of Premiums and Exhibi- 
tions, WM. H. KEATING, Chairman. 

November 11th, 18351. 

Second Report of the Judges on Stationary. 

The undersigned, members of the committee of 
judges on books, papers, stationary, &c. presented atthe 
late exhibition of the Franklin Institute, would represent 
to the committee of Premiums and Exhibitions, that 
they believe some mistake or misunderstanding has 
taken place in relation to the relative merits of the pa- 
pers presented by Mr. Donaldson and by the Samty- 
wine Manufacturing Company. They wish to be un- 
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derstood as stating that Mr. Donaldson’s quarto-post 
paper, was the best paper presented at the Exhibition; 
that it was better than any they recollect ever seeing at | 
the preceding exhibitions, and that as it came fully | 
within the conditions propused by the Institute, they | 
believe that Mr. Donaldson is fairly entitled to the Sil- 
ver Medal. 

At the same time they do not feel disposed to qualify 
the high praise which they have given to the other pa- 
pers presented at the Exhibition, none of which they | 
believe was made expressly for competition except Mr, | 
Donaldson’s. P. A. Browne, 

Witr1am Hype, 
S. M. Stewanrr. 








| 
j 
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Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1831. 

Copy of a Letler from Hardman Philips, Esq. dated New 
York, 2d Nov. 1831. ; 

Gentlemen: Gratified as 1 must be by your notice of 
the various articles submitted by me for exhibition, 
which appeared in the National Gazette of the 3ist ult. 
1 regret to feel myself called upon to correct a statement 
in which honor is awarded to me which is not my due. 
T allude to the passage in your report in which it seems | 
to be implied that the iron was made from coke, which 
was not the case. How the error has originated, I can- 
not conjecture; certainly not from my letters, for I re- 
collect distinctly stating in two of them that the ore and | 
pig metal were from Bald Eagle Furnace, the property 
of Messrs. Jno. Gloninger & Co., and that I only sent 
those specimens to shew the continued series of the 
various stages of manufacture from the ore to the screw. | 
T think it only justice to my enterprizing neighbors, 
Messrs. Valentine’s of Bellefonte, to add, that they can | 
fairly put in a claim for the honor which [ disavow, as | 
they have recently made about twenty tons of pig metal | 
by means of coke as the only fuel. 1 shall be obliged 
by your publishing my declaimer as soon as convenient, | 
lest my silence might seem to countenance the error 
which has been committed. 

With great respect, I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, HARDMAN PHILIPS. 
To the Committee on Iron of the Franklin Institute. 











For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
SKETCHES OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

NO, 2. 


In addition to fertility of soil, abundance of timber, 
and innumerable fine streams of water, this section of 
country is also blest with unbounded mineral trea- 
sures—not, to be sure, the precious metals, but those 
minerals which have made England what it is—Coal 
and Iron. These have ever been found to be sources 
of more permanent wealth, of more real independence, 
of a healthier and happier state of society than those 
more precious, more coveted, but frequently more en- 
ervating metals, that have failed to confer upon the 
southern portion of this continent, either happiness or 
wealth. 

The Coal is all bituminous. It is first met with on 
the Allegheny mountain, though not in very great 
abundance. At Philipsburgh, in Centre county, there 
are several excellent mines, which are pretty exten- 
sively worked. As we progress westward, it becomes 
more and more abundant, showing itself in the side of 
almost every hill, until we get to the Monongahela ri- 
ver, where it seems to have reached its maximum, 
whence gradually diminishing, it appears to become ex- 
tinct in Western Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. Its 
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northern boundary is not certainly known. It is found 
in Clearfield, Jefferson, Venango, Mercer, and perhaps 
Crawford counties; but in these it is comparatively 
Fayette, Washington, Allegheny and West- 
moreland, have the greatest abundance. The southern 


| portions of Cambria, Indiana, Armstrong and But- 


ler, are also abundantly supplied. The section just de- 
scirbed, is, however, by no means its utmost limits, but 
merely that in which it appears to exist in exhaustless 
quantities, 

It is almost invariably found in a horizontal stratum, 
varying in thickness up to twelve feet, which is the 
thickest I have heard of. The mines generally open 
on the sides of hills, where the Coal frequently shows 
itself to the full depth of the vein, and whatever that 


depth may be, it isa cértain criterion by which to judge 


of its value; for it rarely varies in thickness in the com- 
pass embraced by a single mine. It is excavated al- 
together with the pick aud wedges,—the aid of powder 
is not required. The miner, with his pick, cuts away as 
much as he can atthe bottom of the stratum, then, 
with his wedges, brings down the body which over- 
hangs this little excavation. The principal art in mi- 
ning, is toavoid breaking the coal too small. 

The nature cf this coal is too well known to require 
description, Its utility asan article of fuel, both for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes is incalculable. 
It is the mainspring in the prosperity of Pittsburg,— 
giving motion to all their manufactories,—every thing 
is done with coal—it roasts their beef and rolls their 
iron; it blazes in the parlor grate, and glows in their 
founderies and glass works; it gives employment and 
bread to the poor, and increases the wealth of the weal- 
thy. 

Iron ore abounds in most of the western counties. It 
is most extensively manufactured in Fayette and Venan- 
go, in each of which there are several furnaces, and in 
the latter two or three forges, making considerable 
quanties of bar iron, In Somerset, Cambria, West- 
moreland, Armstrong, Butler, and perhaps some others, 
there are also from one to four furnaces,generally doing 
well. A considerable portion of the metal is converted 
into castings, but more into pigs for the Pittsburg foun- 
deries, This branch of manufacture is rapidly increas- 
ing; and a statement of its amount which would have 
been correct a year ago, would fall considerably short 
now. 

Limestone abounds in almost every part. Marble has 
been recently discovered near the Allegheny river, a 
few miles above Pittsburg, which promises to be very 
valuable. The samples I have seen were beautifully 
variegated, and bore a fine polish. 

Lead and copper ore have been found in several 
parts; though it is questionable if they exist in sufficient 
quantities to justify their manufacture. 

There are several mineral springs, the waters of some 
of which have been carefully ‘analyzed, and their pro- 
perties published, especially one in} the vicinity of 
Pittsburg. 

The salt wells on the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, and 
Allegheny rivers, are exceedingly important, affording 
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that indispensible article in great abundance, and at a/ any further attention. {have often watched the curi- 


very moderate price. The existence of salt water in 
this section, was indicated by the oozing of water, 
lightly brackish, ‘through the fissures of the rock. These 
places are called licks, from the fact of deer and other 
animals resorting to them, to drink the water and lick 
the mud or rocks, though the salt is scarcely percepti- 
ble to the human taste. Hence “ watching a lick” is a 
phrase often heard among sportsmen in that part of the 
country; and it is common to see a kind of scaffold or 
nest among the branclies of a neighboring tree, in 
which the gunner awaits the approach of the unsuspect- 
ing animal to its favorite lick. Many deer are killed in 
this manner, 

About the year 1813, when salt, in consequence of the 
war, was extravagantly high, an enterprising gentleman 
(Mr. William Johnston, deceased several years since) 
determined to perforate the rock, and ascertain wheth- 
er there was not some yaluable fountain from whence 
all these oozings issued. He commenced operations on 
the bank of the Conemaugh,near the mouth of the Loy- 
alhanna, and persevered until he had reached the 
depth of 450 feet, through various strata of hard rock, 
when he struck an abundant fountain, strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, He immediately proceeded to tubing 
the perfuration to exclude the fresh water, erecting 
furnaces, pans, and other fixtures, and was soon in the 
full tide of successful experiment, making about thirty 
bushels per day, all of which was eagerly purchased at 
a high price, 

Mr. Johnson’s success induced many others to em- 
bark in the business, most of whom were successful. 
Very soon the hitherto silent and solitary banks of this 
river were all bustle,life and enterprise. Well after well 
was sunk; competition ran high, and brought the price 
of the article lower and lower, until it was reduced to 
‘one dollar per barrel, This was too low. Some estab- 
lishments were abandoned, others were carried on 
amidst every difficulty. However, a reaction, which 
was naturally to be expected, at last took place—the 
price was fixed at two dollars per barrel, which afford- 
ed afair profit; the business regained its former spirit, 
and the quantity manufactured rapidly increased, and is 
atill increasing. 

The wells or perforations are from 300 to 600 feet 
in depth, about 24 or 3 inches in diameter. They are 
made with a common stone chisel attached to poles. 
The operation is generally performed by hand, by stri- 
king the chisel forcibly upon the bottom. It is a tedi- 
-ous, laborious, and expensive operation,often requiring 
‘the labor of two men for more than a year. When wa- 
ter of the required strength, and in sufficient quantity 
is obtained, the well is tubed to exclude the fresh wa- 
ter;and a pump inserted, which formerly was worked by 
horse power, but now more commonly by a small steam 
engine. The water is first boiled in large square sheet: 
iron pans, until it attains a strength but little short of 
crystalization; from these pans it is transferred to large 
cisterns in which the sediment is deposited; thence, pu- 
rified, it is put into large kettles placed inthe rear of 
the pans, in which it soon becomes crystalized without 


ous and beautiful process of crystalization, Spear af- 
ter spear, of the most delicate structure, and fantastic 
shape will dart into existence as if by magic; the pro- 
cess becomes more and more rapid every moment; pre- 
sently it looks confused and muddy; then, almost be 
fore he is aware, the spectator finds his eyes fixed upon 
a kettle of salt. 

Sufficient water is drawn from one well to supply 
from three to five pans, making from fifteen to twenty 
barrels of*salt daily. About thirty gallons are usually 
evaporated to evcry bushel. Coal is exclusively used 
as the fuel; nature having provided it in exhaustless 
abundance, and as convenient to the works as could be 
desired. At many of them it is thrown from the mouth 
of the pit into schutes, through which it descends by its 
own gravity to the side ofthe furnaces. 

Copperas is manufactured to some extent in Mercer 
county. On Blacklick creek, in Indiana county, a few 
miles from Blairsville, there is evidence of an abundant 
source of this article; though there is no regular man- 
ufactory of it. 

[To be Continued. ) 
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We have been permitted to extract from the MS. 
Sermon, delivered by the Rev. Dr. SxixwzER, on oc- 
casion of the death of Dr. Witson—the following brief 
sketch of that eminent Divine. 


REMINISCENCE 
Or THE Late Rey. Dr. JAMES P. WILSON. 


While ministers of a certain class, possessing little 
intellectual furniture, besides a bare knowledge of the 
essential truths of the gospel, are with warm spirits, 
with a most exemplary zeal, and with much success, 
constantly employed in applying those truths to the 
hearts of their fellow men, they are sometimes disposed 
to hold in too little esteem, the labors of those of their 
brethren, whose taste, learning, and sense of duty, in- 
cline them to deep research into the principles of 
things, to careful analysis of complex subjects, to cti- 
tical investigation, and minute exegesis of the sacred 
text, ¢0 elaborate inquiry into ecclesiastical antiquities 


and the opinions and productions of early days, and to” 


the knowledge and solution of all the most subtle ob- 
Jections that have at any time been urged by heretics 
and unbelievers, against the true christian faith; as if 
without such vast labors at the fountains of wisdom,these 
less curious divines could have been supplied with some 
of those sweet streams, of which they are content to 
drink, without considering to whom next to God they 
are most indebted for the privilege. When our friend 
fellasleep, in what pulpit of this land, was a man to be 
found so enriched as himself, with the fruits of these 
patient, and at this day too unusual reaches of mind. 
Our ears never listened to a preacher whose common dis- 
courses discovered as rich treasures of recondite learn- 
ing. And what more surprised us than the extent and 
variety of his acquisitions, was the ease and simplicity, 
and nice exactness, with which on all occasions he used 


them. In proportion to the depth and difficulty of hig 
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subjects, his tongue was loosed and moved nimbly and 
trippingly, as in its favorite sphere, expressing the 
most subtle distinctions and discriminations of thought; 
pursuing the most refined and complicate argumenta- 
tions; collating, criticising, paraphrasing, scriptures 
hard to be understood; reciting out of ancient and un- 
common books, histvrical testimonies, and statements 
of doctrine; without the assistance of notes, and yet 
with a fluent precision and perspicuity of language 
which no such assistance could have improved. 

Another recollection of him, which deepens exceed- 
ingly our sense of the loss we sustain by his departure, 
is, that with his great elevation in other respects he unit- 
edinarare degree what transcends all other excellence, 
and is the highest proof of true greatness, a catholic and 
charitable spirit. We never knew one who scrutinized 
more severely the evidences of doctrine; and he was 
consequently, when convinced, not liable to be soon 
shaken in mind; nor did he lightly esteem the truth 
which with so much diligence and honesty he had ac- 
quired, or think it unimportant that others should be 
ignorant of it, much less that they should pervert or fal- 
sify it. But his reading was too various, his observa- 
tion too wide, his acquaintance with the history of the- 
ological strifes, too ample, his persuasion too lively, 
that the differences among religious parties are rather 
referable to a sectarian than atruth-seeking spirit, and 
while they anathematize one another, may be consistent 
with the existence,in some degree,of real piety in both, 
and their ultimate reconciliation in heaven—he'was ina 
word, too sound-minded and enlightened a man to be a 
fierce champion of an ecclesiastical shibboleth, or to 
eliminate those whom he might suspect of having no 
readiness in framing to pronounce it right. He was 
among the worthiest of those ministers in our own de- 
nomination, who espousing no side, in our debates 
about orthodoxy, are willing to let those debates pro- 
ceed so long as they threaten no schism, but when that 
danger is seen, throw in their influence, as a balance 
wheel in a vast machine, whose movement without 
such a regulator would presently stop with a terrific 
crash and damage. Such was the spirit of this high 
souled man; and who of us can consider the present 
state, might we not almost say crisis, of affairs in our 
church, without sighing deeply in his spirit, that 
the voice which he could raise, were he now in the 
midst of us, is not to be heard again till time shall be no 
longer. 

Nor was it merely in his high plaee as a minister of 
Christ that he singularly honored his Master; he was 
distinguished by simplicity as his disciple, not less than 
by gifts as his representative; and itis when these two 
exist in union, that they become worthy of admiration. 
What a charm is there in gifts when simplicity exercises 
them; and how venerable is simplicity when it invests 
illustrious gifts, Never have we seen the person, in 
whom simplicity dwelt in an equal degree. Whether 
in his public ministrations, or in private life, this great 
man was unassuming as a little child, claiming no dis- 
tinctions above the plainest individuals, and appearing 
to be conscious of no superiority to them in understand. 
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ing and knowledge. And such exemplifications of the 
Spirit of Christ are not so common amongst us that we 
shall suffer little by this privation: How often does the 
church, not to say the world, concede reputation for 
greatness, where it is no sooner received than it be- 
comes manifest there was a mistake, by the immediate 
taking on of stateliness which it occasions? Sucha 
transcendent instance of the reverse of this weakness 
was not lo be lowly rated by true judges of excellence, 
and by them at least the loss of it will not be unlament- 
ed. With such rare simplicity in such a man, it was 
unavoidable that other great virtues should be united: 
in two of which especially, he was almost excessive. 
How did juctice as beaming from his example rebuke 
those inconsistent religionists, who by their pious, 
would fain make atonement for their dishonest deeds, 
and how did his generosity, a kindred principle, put to 
shame those covetous professors who uphoard treasure 
for themselves, as if orphans and widows and the child- 
ren of want, had ceased from among men. Time fails 
us to speak of his other high excellencies; the strength 
and calmness of his feeling, his gravity and cheerfulness; 
his ease, pleasantness and exhaustless resources in 
conversation; and his most exemplary manner of life in 
his family, We shall leave his defects to be reported 
by those who would remind us that human nature is 
imperfect; only begging them if they censure his exci- 
tability, and his too great confinement at home, to imi- 
tate his nobleness in retraction; and to remember what 
an invalid he was for the last twenty years, how open 
his door ever stood to visiters, and what a good use he 
made of retirement, It being our purpose by these re- 
marks to stir and strengthen in our minds a just sense of 
the dispensation which has taken him from us forever, 
we choose rather to remember, to what a height of 
excellence he attained, than that he did not rise be- 
yond it. 

It does not alleviate the sadness of the event we de- 
plore that it occurred not unexpectedly, but by means 
ofa very lingering illness which slowly enfeebled his 
frame, until it could no longer perform the least function 
of lite. On his own account indeed we rejoice that the 
days of his patient suffering are ended, but he had not 
yet numbered three score years and ten, and the force 
of his mind was never greater than at the moment of 
his expiration. 

He departed prematurely in the full strength of all 
his intellectual powers, and that disease should have so 
long interfered with the use of those powers before his 
hour came, only gave cause ina less degree for the 
same grief which his death more loudly calls for. But 
let us now cease from recollections of what we have 
lost, whether by the infirmity of his years, or the too 
soon completion of them, to secure in our breasts, if 
possible an indelible stamp, of the precious lesson of 
his dying conduct. 

Having protracted his pastoral labours until his 
breath became almost too short for the purpose of 
continuous utterance, he reluctantly concluded, as he 
was wont to say to his friends, that his work for the 
Church and his God was done, and all that remained 
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for him now was to prepare for his change. And how 
seriously did he set himself to that most momentous of 
all the undertakings that mortal man are concerned with; 
choosing as the scene of it, a country retreat, and there 
amid the quiet, for which he always pined, ordering his 
conversation and reading, his prayers and meditations 
with constant reference to the great event—whereby, 
while he established his own heart in the faith of the 
gospel, the hope of immortality, and confidence in the 
fullness of God’s forgiving mercy, he became so instinct 
with these divine themes, that with the pen of a ready 
writer he indited for the edification of mankind a trea- 
tise on each of them. His favourite books now were 
those of the most spiritual and heavenly strain; where- 
of the Saints’ rest of Baxter was almost always found 
with the Bible, upon the stand beside him. Of that 
work especially he would speak in strong terms of com- 
mendation, at the same time remarking, ‘‘there is no 
book to be compared with the Bible, and if I might 
prefer one part of that blessed book before others, I 
would say I love the Psalms the best; { can always 
find in them something more expressive of my feelings, 
than my own language.” At the last communion-service 
of the church within whose bounds he resided, which 
was but a little while before his death, he took part in 
the distribution of the sacred symbols, and in a manner 
which revealed his conciousness that he should never so 
officiate again—solemn from a sense of a near eternity 
and with a heart enlarged with the love of Christ and 
the hope of soon being with him—he addressed his 
fellow worshippers on the great things of their common 
faith, far beyond his strength. His soul henceforth 
spread her wings for the world of rest. He said toa 
friend ‘I have a strange difficulty, and you will pur- 
haps think strangely of it, Iam at loss what to pray for’ 
—and added in a most solemn tone and with his eyes 
lifted to heaven, ‘God knows I am willing that what- 
cever he pleases shall be done.” His triumph too over 
‘the fear of death was complete. “I have,” said he 


and over and over again; and though I see enough to 
justify God in casting me off a thousand times and more, 
my .conviction ef my interest in Christ is so firm, that I 
cannot make myself afraid; the only thing I fear is that 
d bave not fears enough.”” He remarked on the last 
Sabbath evening of his life, ‘1am almost home, and 
I thank God that Iam—I went astray froin him, but in 
his rich mercy he brought me back. I am unworthy of 
the least of his mercies, and if I may lie down beside 
his footstool, ‘or if he will even put me under it—I will 
take the very lowest place in heaven.” He needed 
some refreshment, and when the cup was handed to 
him, he took it and said, ‘*O God bless this cup—I think 
Ihave a covenant right to it.” A few hours before he 
died he asked a brother in the ministry to pray for him 
and specified this petition, “Pray that God will do with 
me just ashe pleases.” Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace! 
We mourn for him, but not on his own behalf. Such 
a life, and such a death, to those who believe the 
acriptures, are equivalent to an assurance from heaven, 
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that he now shares the beatitude of that holy world. 
We sorrow that he has left us, but not as those who 
have nohope, ‘‘Forif we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also who sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we who are alive and remain to 
the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them who 
are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch-angel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we who are alive and remain, 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to 


meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we be ever with 
the Lord.” 


From the United States Gazette, 
LAW CASE, 


The Commonwealth, Indictment for the murder of 
vs, Re husband, Edward Clue, by 
JOANNA CLUE, ) means of poison. 

This case was tried before the Hon. Judge King 
and his associates, holding a Court of Oyc¢ and Termi- 
ner for the city and county of Philadelphia, in the 
month of April last. The jury could not agree, and 
under the circumstances stated in the following opinion 
Pr court discharged the jury without rendering a ver. 

ict, 

The present sessions of the Oyer and Terminer for 
the city and county of Philadelphia were held by Chief 
Justice Gibson and Judge Kennedy, of the Supreme 
Court. The defendant was again arraigned for the 
same offence. She pleaded the circumstances of her 
former trial, and the discharge of the jury as equivalent 
to an acquittal. The commonwealth demurred to the 
special plea of the defendant. 

The case was argued by the Attorney General Mi- 
chael W. Ash, and C. J. Jack, Esqrs. for the Common- 
wealth, and J. Swift and J. Randall, Esqrs. fur the de- 
fendant. 

2 wee range was taken in the argument, and every 
thing that reason or precept could suggest . 
senna to the Court. . " ee 

Both sides, in the course of the argument, bestowed 
well merited encomiums on the judicial learning and 
purity of motive which governed the learned judge who 
discharged the jury, and not the slightest blame can be 
imputed cither to the counsel of the commonwealth, or 
to the court, for discharging the jury. 

Yesterday Chief Justice Gibson delivered the opin- 
ion of the court as follows: 

OPINION. 

It is not intended to treat the question presented by 
this demurrer, in the various aspects in which it has 
been viewed at the argument, The subject has been 
exhausted by several of the most learned and able 
judges of our country; and had we even the vanity to 
deem ourselves competent to shed new light on it, an 
attempt to do so would have been prevented by the 
press of business that has occupied our attention du- 
ring the short period that has been afforded. But we 
have meditated no such attempt. Our object is not 
to produce new arguments to sustain or overthrow our 
decisions, but to repose on them so far as they go, as 
all-sufficient and incontrovertible authorities. Happily 
the Commonwealth vs, Couk, covers the ground of the 
argnment here; and on the authority of that case we 
mean to rule the present. Although its principles 
may not be in accordance with the decisions in our sis- 
ter states, and in the courts of the union, it is neverthe- 
less, as it regards Pennsylvania, the law of the land; and 
we submit it without reluctance. By this remark, I am 
far from wishing to intimate a doubt of its solidity. Sit- 
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ting at the time in another court, I took no part in it; | which he had been confined a few months preceding, 


but had it been brought before the court in bank by 
reason or doubt, or hesitation on the part of the eminent 
men by whom it was decided, it would with the excep- 
tion of an inadvertent expression of the Chief Justice 
presently to be noticed, have received from me a hear- 
ty concurrence. The confidence I put in the soundness 
of their judgment is unshaken by any thing discoverable 
in the decisions that have since been made. Why it 
should be thought that the citizen has no other assu- 
rauce but the arbitrary discretion of the magistrate, for 
the enforcement of the constitutional principle which 
protects:him from being twice put in jeopardy of life or 
member for the same offence, 1 am at a loss to imagine. 
If discretion isto be called in, there can be no remedy 
for the most palpable abuse of it, but an interposition of 
the power to pardon which is obnoxious to the very 
same objection, Surely every right secured by the 
constitution, is guarded by sanctions more imperative. 
But in those states where the principle has no higher 


_ had left his frame debilitated; and that he firmly believ- 
ed his health would be in danger were he longer kept in 


the state of privation and restriction in which he then was. 
A respectable physician who had been ordered to visit 
_ the indisposed jurors in consequence of these represen- 
| tations, deposed that he had attended one of them a 
/ month before in a disease of the brain; and that his life 
, would be put in danger by his being retained in the stale 
of privation and restriction in which he was then placed, as 
it might produce a return of the disease. That the life 
| of the other juror was not in immediate danger, but that 
| he was ill, and his health would be endangered, were 
he to remain in a stale of restriction and privation. In 
| consequence of this examination, the jury were dis- 
| charged at half past 12 o’clock of the same day, with- 
‘out the consent of the prisoner, and having been kept 
| together during thirty-eight hours without meat, drink, 
or refreshment. But previous to their discharge, and 
when they had been so kept together for twenty-four 


sanction that what is derived from the common law, it | hours, the court, with the assent of the Commonwealth 


is nevertheless, the birthright of the citizen, and conse- 
quently demandable as such. But a right which de- 
pends upon the will of the magistrate is essentially no 
right at all; and for this reason the common law abhors 
the exercise of a discretion on matters that may be sub- 
jected to fixed and definite rules, I take it on grounds 
of reason as wellas ofauthovity, then that a prisoner, of 
whom a jury have been discharged before verdict gi- 
ven, may be pleading the circumstances in bar of anoth- 
ert trial, appealed from the order of the court before 
which he stood, to the highest tribunal in the land. 
Nor do I understand how he shall be said not to have 
been in jeopardy, before the jury have returned a ver- 
dict of acquittal, In the legal as well asthe popular 
sense, he is in jeopardy the instant he is called to stand 
on his defence; from that instant every moment of the 
Cqammonwealth, is an attack on his life, and it is to 


serve him in the hour of his utmost need, that the law | 


humanely adds to,the joinder of the issue, a prayer for 
self deliverance, The argument must therefore be, 
that he is not put ou? of jeopardy,unless by a verdict of 
acquittal; and that to try him a second time, having re- 
mained in jeopardy all along,is not to put him in jeopar- 
dy twice. In this aspect, it must be obvious that the 
argument is an assumption of the whole ground in dis- 
pute. If their prisoner has been illegally deprived of 
the means of deliverance from jeopardy, every dictate 
of justice requires that he be placed on ground as favor- 
able as he could possibly have attained by the most for- 
tunate determination of the chances, 

The Commonwealth v. Cook, then, establishes that 
the court may discharge the jury of a prisoner capitally 
indicted only in a case of absolute necessity, to consti- 
tute which, it is necessary that there be some other in- 
gredient besides mere inability to agree. The addi- 
tional ingredient on which reliance is placed here, was 
the supposed disqualification for further consultation of 
two of the jurors by extreme sickness which it was be- 
lieved endangered their lives, The facts which appear 
on the pleadings are these. The jury retired to consid- 
er of the verdict on Saturday evening at half past ten 
o’clock, and returned to the barat ten o’clock in the 
forenoon of the Monday following, declaring they were 
not likely to agree; and two of them complained of be- 
ing unwell, one of whom expressed a belief that if he 
were much longer confined in the state of privation in 
which he was placed, his life would be endangered. 
Being then -sworn, he deposed that he was seventy-six 
years of age; that his health was greatly impaired by an 
attack of illness from which he had been relieved but a 
month before; that he was so feeble from privation and 
suffering as not to walk without assistance, and he firmly 
believed that ifhe were kept any further time in the 
atate of restriction and privation in which he then was, 
his life would be put in danger. The other juror also 
testified that he was quite ill; that a billious fever with 


and the prisoner, ordered them refreshment on condi- 
tion that a majority of them would consent to receive it; 
but the refreshment so ordered was refused. 

The prisoner not only consented to the granting of 
food, and refreshment at all times, but after the condi- 
tion of the two jurors was made known, prayed the 
court to allow whatever should be necessary, especial- 
ly to those who were indisposed. From the facts thus 
stated, it distinctly appears that the jury were kept 
without food and refreshment, against the prisoner’s 
consent; and that in consequence of the illness of two 
ofthe number occasioned by abstinence, and which 
might consequently have been removed by the adminis- 
tration of nourishment, they were discharged against 
her consent, 

It is evident that the course pursued by the judge 
was thought by him to be dictated -by a passage in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice in the Commonwealth os, 
Cook; and it is but just to say, that viewing the matter 

as it was perhaps his duty to do, it is not easy to see 
how the result at which he arrived, could have been 
avoided. ‘ But a case may arise,” the Chief Justice 
had said 6 Sergt. & R. 587, ‘tin which a jury may 
| find great difficulty in agreeing, and some of them 
may be so exhausted as to put their health in danger. 
No one can think tor a moment, that they are to be 
starved to death. God forbid that so absurd and in- 
human a principle should be contended for. The mo- 
ment it is made to appear to the court by satisfactory 
evidence, that the health of a single juryman is so af- 
fected as to incapacitate him to do his duty, a cask oF 
NECESSITY HAS ARISEN Which authorises the court to 
discharge the jury.” It is evident from this, that the 
exhaustion of a juror from privation was viewed by the 
Chief Justice as a case that might legitimately arise; 
and undoubtedly the supposition is consistent with 
principles that were applicable to trial by jury in the 
earlier periods ofthe law. It is scarce to be doubted, 
that the original object of keeping a jury together with- 
out meat, drink, fire or candle, was to extort the con- 
currence of those who would otherwise have withheld 
it; for though Sir Mathew Halc, in his Pleas of the 
Crown, 297, declares that ‘men are not to be forced 
to give their verdict against their judgements,” yet it 
| is said in a curious note appended to the remark, that 
“it is nota force when any of the jurors are compelled 
| under the peril of being starved to death; for how can 
it be expected,” demands the annotator, “that twelve 
| considering men should, in all cases, happen to be of 
‘the same sentiments?” It is certainly easier to answer 
his question, than assent to the truth of his remark.— 
| Originally, it would seem, refreshments were not allow- 
|ed even by consent of the prisoner; and it was left to 
|modern times, as is justly remarked by Mr. Justice 
| Duncan in the Commonwealth vs. Cook, to allow them, 


| at first by consent, and afterwards by the inherent pow- 
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er of the court; so that the use of hunger as an instru- 
ment of compulsion, like many other matters, such 9s 
fining jurors for obstinately holding out, seems to have 
passed away with the darkness in which it was engen- 
dered. The ancient form of the tipstaff’s oath, indeed 
remains; but with the implied qualification of being 
controled by the direction of the court, it affords an ad- 
mirable security against abuses that would infallibly | 
rush in, were jurors allowed an unlimited license to re- | 
ceive refreshments at their pleasure, or through any | 
other channel than the order of the court. Through | 
that channel, areasonable supply at the public charge, 
and in quantity so restricted as to guard against excess, 
is a matter not of indulgence but of right, appertaining 
to the jurors not as a body but as individuals, and with- 
out being subject to the control of the majority. What 
was said by Chief Justice Tilghman in the passage just 
quoted, was doubtlessj drawn from recollection, and | 
used in illustration of the matter more immediately be- 
fore the court, The application of torture in order to 
force the conscience, was abhorrent to every feeling of 
his nature; and had the attention of that humane and 
excellent judge been drawn directly to the subject by 
the occasion, there is little hazard in affirming that the 
result would have been the adoption of a sentiment in 
accordance with that which is now expressed. 

If then, the indisposition of the jurors was indeed 
without the prisoner’s assent, and might have been re- 
moved, what was the course dictated by analogy from 
parallel cases? Undoubtedly to recruit their forces by 
food and refreshment. If a juror be taken ill, says Mr. 








quehanna appears to be the Western termination of the 
numerous veins of coal that are distinctly traced from 
Mauch Chunk, by Pottsville, to the brink of the pre- 
cipitous descent in which ths mountain is lost in Ly- 
ken’s valley. 

The mountain as it extends westward gradually nar- 
rows, preserving for many miles an elevation of about 
eight hundred and fifty feet above .the valleys between 
which it rises. Several veins of coal have been opened 
upon the south and north side, and one which has re- 
cently been opened in Bear Gap, about eight hundred 
feet below the summit of the ridge, yields about five 
feet diameter of pure coal, and can be worked about 
three hundred feet perpendicular, to where the coal 
breaks into day upon the south side of the mountain, 
promising an unbroken body of that dimensions of depth 
and diameter, for many miles in length. 

This singular deposite, which is perhaps one of the 
greatest in the world, and-which promises from the pe- 
culiarity of situation a facility of mining not met with in 
our State, deserves a particular description. 

The mountain at its termination is one solid, unbroken 
mass, about a mile across, widening gradually upon the 
top from a level of about forty yards, as a perfect plain 
about a mile anda half in diameter. All at once this 
plain sinks in the centre, longitudinally with the moun- 
tain, forming a deep swamp valley in its bosom, which 
extends North East five or six miles, into which numer- 
ous springs flow, the accumulated waters of which pro- 
duce a considerable stream, bursting through the South- 
ern side of the mountain out of what is called Bear Gap, 


Chifty Crim. Law 529, another juror may be permitted | or Bear Hole Gap, into Williams’ Valley, cutting its pas- 
to attend him; and if it appear that there is a probability | sage down to the base of the mountain, This is the onl 

of a speedy recovery, he may be allowed proper re-| pass by which Bear Valley can be entered, and in this 
freshment. It is only in the absence of a probability to | pass all the coal seamsare found, on both sides, shewing 


return to his duties, that a new pannel may be ordered, | 
There cannot be a doubt that the indisposition of the 
two jurors here, would have been speedily removed by 
appropriate nourishment; and their temporary exhaus- 
tion, therefore, was not an available ground to divest 
the interest which the prisoner had in the verdict. Her 
plea of autre fois acquit has not been maintained by the 
production of a sufticient record; but her other special 
plea is available in law, and we are of opinion that the 
demurrer be overruled. She is therefore discharged. 
The defendant, Joanna Clue, was then set at liberty. 
| 
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From the Lancaster Gazeile. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The increasing demand for this invaluable fuel, has 
occasioned a close and general search for it throughout 
the whole extent of the region through which it is 
known or suspected to extend, and several discoveries 
have been recently made, in situations very convenient 
to the Susquehanna river, and much nearer to the mar- 
ket than the mines that have heretofore been principally 
relied upon forasupply. We perceive that a seam of | 


evidently that the convulsion, or the bursting of the 
lake confined in the interior of the mountain, which 
formed the Gap, crossed the line of the seams and 
severed them in two. 

This pass is from fifty to sixty yards wide, the number 
of veins already explored on the south side of the south 
division of the mountain are five, varying in breadth, the 
smallest four feet of pure coal, and are found about fifty 
yards apart, dipping about forty-five degrees north, and 
run with the mountain range from north-east to south- 
west. There are evidences of nine veins on the south 
side of this mountain, one or two upon the summit and 
four upon the north side, all crossing the gap at right 
angles. One of these veins, upon the apex of the ridge, 
lately examined, measured fourteen feet pure coal, and 
how much more could not be ascertained, as the slate 
upon one side was not reached. On the northern di- 
vision of the mountain several veins have been struck, 
but no mining commenced, except to ascertain the fact 
that it also contains abundance of coal. 

In the first instance, the principal mining operations 
will be carried on in the Gap, where the coal is of easy 
access: and little tunnelling can be required, and where 


this fossil has lately been opened in stoney creek valley, | preparations are now making to lay the rail road. The 
six miles from Green’s mills, which, from the descrip-| great advantages of this position will be at once per- 
tion of its dimensions, promises to be valuable. Several) ceived, by observing that in the gorge of this Gap 
veins were traced in the same neighborhood, we pre- | twenty-eight veins can be opened, with separate gangs 
sume on the same mountain, about three years since by | of miners on each vein, working over each others heads 


Doctor Kughler, but no vein of sufficient extent was | from the base to the summit, on both sides of the gap, 


discovered to warrant mining until he arrived in the 
neighborhood of Pine Grove. The coal now found, we 
perceive, is pronounced Bilwminous, in the paper 
which gives an account of it, Thatis a mistake. There 
is no bituminous coal in that region. But it must be 
remarked, that the Anthracite of the Short-mountain, is 
specifically lighter than that of Luzerne county, ignites 
freely, and answers for Smith’s fires and to burn in 
grates, and indeed for every purpose, better than that 
of Luzerne or Schuylkill county. 

The Short-mountain, is nothing more or less than a 
continuation of the Broad-mountain—and its abrupt ter- 
mination in Lykens’ valley eleven miles from the Sus- 


running out their laden cars as speedily as filled, upon 
the rail road, and despatching them at once, by steam 
or horse power, without any other handling of the coal, 
to the Susquehanna at Millersburg. At the same time 
other bodies of workmen may be employed at suitable 
intervals, tunnelling into the same veins, as far as the 
rail road can be conveniently reached, which will be 
at least for seven or eight miles along the mountain, un- 
til it is found expedient to extend the line still farther 
east. 

It is upon this region that the dounties of Dauphin, 
Cumberland, Lancaster, York and Adams, in Pennsylt- 
vania, and the cities of Baltimore, Washington and Alex- 
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andria, and the towns unpon the Chesapeake, must | $12, and hickory as high as $15. The supply of coal 
principally depend for their ——- of fuel; in on first | nearly, if not entirely disposed of. 

place, because the distance of carriage is nearly one : : 

hundred miles shorter than from the Wilkesbarre mines; On Thursday night there was a fall of snow—and a 
in the second, the coal is infinitely superior for family | few sleighs were in motion yesterday, The weather 


use, for Cupola furnaces, and Smith’s forges, to any | somewhat moderated, but with appearaace of more show. 
other Anthracite that has yet reached the market, can aitumcaieianen 


be afforded at a cheaper rate, and if a company should 
be formed with a sufficient capital to prosecute the 
business on an extensive and économical plan, a supply 


to any extent, for home consumption or exportation, | 1681 Dec. 11, Frozen over in one night. 
could be furnished in a very short time, 


Th geo Genero _— 1720 do 20, River full of ice—free on the 27th. 
e surveys for the rail road have been completed, 
and the work of grading, we understand, commenced 1721 do 19, do 














Years in which the navigation of the Delaware was 
obstructed by ice in December. 


in Bear Gap, from which it proceeds in a western di- 1724 do 15, do 

rection, five miles along the base of the mountain, and 1725 do 21, do 

from its termination, eleven miles—to Millersburg, at 1730 do 21, do 

the landing on the Susquehanna, in all sixteen miles;| 473) go 1 4, a 

with duated d less than t ty feet to th - ' 

aa? Fe ee 1740 do 19, do not navigable till 13th Mc’h. 


We think our friends in Baltimore would find it to 


1746 do 28, Frozen up. 
their interest to turn their attention to this region. 


1747 do 15, Full of ice. 
1751 do 17, do 
1753 do 29, Closed, 
1758 do 28, Full of ice. 
1759 do 21, do 


1761 do 17, Interrupted for several days past. 





INTERESTING ExPERIMENT.—Mr. Badger gave a very 
satisfactory exhibition of burning Anthracite Coal, in 
Bowdoin Square, Saturday evening. He ignited and 
caused to burn briskly about three pecks of Lackawan- 
na Coal, in an iron cage suspended in the openair. The 
cage containing the coal exhibited a solid body of fire. 


It shows very clearly that this coal does not require} 1764 do 27, do do 
great draft to it—and with the aid ofa wellconstructed| 1767 do 24, do do 
grate, (different from any now in use,) it may be made} 1769 do 21, do do 


to throw out a greater quantity of heat, than can be de- 1771 do 23, Full of ice. 
rived by the present mode of burning it. Our churches 


may be warmed by a suspended grate, with a conductor 1780 do — March Mh river opened’ afer being 
to carry off the gas—at a trifling expense, and made closed nearly 3 months. 
perfectly comfortable.— Boston paper. 1783 do 26, Closed, 
es 1784 do 22, Ata stand. 
1786 do — Stopped—day not mentioned. 
1788 do 23, Large quantities of ice—26th skait- 


Antruracire Coat.—The advantages of this mineral 
are daily developing themselves, Among the new uses 
to which it has been applied is that of colouring hals. 
Messrs. Boas & Co. of this place, have erected a furnace 


ing on Schuylkill. 
for that purpose, nearly similar to those in use fur burn-} 1799 do 8, River closed. 
ing wood. Coal has been used for some time past for 1791 do 23 d 
planking, but we believe this is the first time it has been mee . 
applied to colouring hats. Besides the saving in price| 1796 do 6, Susquehanna—men and horses cross 
the heat made by a coal fire is found to be more uniform on the ice. 


and regular than wood, which is a great desideratum, 
as a slight} variation in the temperature of the fire is in- 
jurious to the hats. Half a bushel of Coal is found to 
be sufficient for colouring for twenty hours. 


Reading Chronicle. 
THE REGISTER. 
DECEMBER 10, 1831. 


do 23, Delaware closed. 
1797 do 1, Schuylkill fast—Delaware full of ice. 
1798 do 12, Ice in Delaware—open on 15th, and 


again closed on 17th. 
1802 do 19, River fast. 


1804 do 18, Full ofice. 

1806 do 18, do 

1808 do 8, Skimice in the docks. 

1810 do 18, Frozen from side toside, broke up 
on 19th. 

1811 do 25, Full of icc. 

1812 do » Schuylkill fast--Delaware full of ice. 

1814 do 15, Much floating ice. 

1818 do — Obstructed—day not mentioned. 

1825 do 28, Some ice, 

The river may have been closed in other years not 

mentioned, but we have no account of it—1797, seems 

to be the earliest occurrence mentioned, viz. Dec. Ist. 








On Thursday the Legislature met. Mr. Hawkins 
was elected Speaker of the Senate, and Mr, Laporte of 
the House—at 12 o’clock on Wednesday, the Govern- 
or’s Message was delivered. We have received a co- 
py of it. Its great length, and a wish to present it en- 


tire, compels us to postpone its publication until next 
week, 


oO 





During the past week the weather has been extreme- 
ly severe. On Sunday last some snow fell, The nay- 
igation of the Delaware has been interrupted for sever- 
al days by the floating ice—and on Thursday was com- 
pletely closed between the city and island, so that per- 
sons have been crossNig upon the ice. The Schuylkill has 
been fast for some days. The supply of fuel has been 
unusually small—and oak wood has been sold at 10 to 
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